CHAPTER XX
THE REVOLUTION

IN THE " EIGHTEEN-THIRTIES " political historians, particularly Guizot,
who was an authority on English seventeenth-century history, were fond of
comparing the Stuarts with the Bourbons, and William III. with Louis *
Philippe.   They pointed out that the restored and tolerant Charles II. was
like the restored Louis XVIII. (1814) who believed that when the king had
dined all France was happy.   And Charles's fanatic brother, James II., who
lost the crown because he violated the country's religious liberties, was like
Louis XVIIL's priest-ridden brother Charles X. who suspended the constitu-
tion (1830) and, after an almost bloodless revolution, went into exile.   The
comparison between William III. and Louis Philippe, kings by invitation and
by act of the legislature, was equally striking.   Pursued further, however,
the comparison broke down, for Louis Philippe, though he had a large family,
failed to establish his line on the throne;  but William of Orange, who had
no children, left an assured throne to his sist,er-in-law Anne.

The history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate proved that the English
and Scottish were thoroughly monarchial in sentiment. The Stuart family
was not popular, but the crown was. In the last years of Charles II., however,
the Stuart king was popular. Opposition was quenched. The reaction in
the king's favour after the Exclusion Bill was by no means exhausted. A
very strong and capable ministry was in office. The people were loyal; the
army, small (about 5000 men) was efficient; local government was functioning
well; trade was good. In a little over three years James II. threw away all
these advantages.

The characters of Charles II. and James II. were very different. Charles
was clever but indolent. The only thing upon which he really expended care
and method was his health. He rose early, spent two or three hours in the
open air, walked long and fast, putting his courtiers out of breath as he strode
along with them. The mistake he made, wrote Halifax, was that he thought
this physical regimen was more reconcilable with his pleasure than it really
was. He never read anything, but thought to acquire all that he wanted
from conversation. " He hated business/' wrote Bishop Burnet, though when
he did set himself to it, " he would stay as long as his ministers had work for
him." He had a good memory, was " an everlasting talker," with a fund of

witty stories, though he bored his courtiers a good deal, especially by telling
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